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THE FLOWER-GIRL. 
A ROMANCE OF REAL LIFE. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
ONE THOUSAND AND ONE. 


Was it a ghost that flitted noiselessly through the dark 
night, haunting for an instant the grim court in Gray’ 
Inn-lane, and then vanishing ? 

It had the face of one. So bloodiess and sc ghastly— 
with such a scared, unearthly look as only crime can 
give. But that countenance was human. It had been 


noble; it had been formed for honour and command; | and behind him, as if he feared to encounter there that 


and now, debased and hideous as it had grown, it was 
still that of one formed in the Divine image. 
At this hour all was still. 
Pa was oat * mr in the seoking enna Ze and in 
ouse into which the spectral form vani 
the rate were silent. Aaa ea 
Yet the man fled through the doorway and up the 





rotting stairs. as if crowds pursued him... His faot- 
steps were noiseless, for he fad thrown off his shoes 





TYE SPECTRE OF THE CORRIDOR. 


into the road a mile away, and was barefooted ; but he | 
hurried on as if every step betrayed him. | 
nce, at an angle of the stairs, he paused. The slam- | 
ming of a door rang ominously through the house, and 
filled him with mortal terror.. He could not stir, Cold, | 
clammy Srops suffused his brow ; his every limb trem- | 
bled, until the house seemed shaking. For the instant 
he had no power to move. Then, with the frantic 
energy of Bs he — - olen and in three 
i e eath the roof. 
tee 
e Pp upon the table into its 
socket: the ashes in the grate were white an’. cold. 
With a trembling hand, with teeth chattering audibly, 
he seized the lamp and shook from it the gathering as 
the wick; even as he did so, glancing around him 


from which he had fled so far. 
As the light oeiapes me. be Senet the door, locked 
it, and drew a heavy chest before it by way of barri- 
e. 


ents, shall hear Monnerat come,” he said; “TI shall | poi 


not sleep. Sleep! Shall I ever sleep again? Oh, to 
oe a state this dmg has reduced me! I tremble at 
I don’t know what—I fly from shadows—I fill the air 





with phantoms. Ah! what noise was that ? 





Tt was only the night-wind moaning round the court. 

Yet how it startled him ! > 

“I’ve stabbed. men before,” he said, trying to reason 
himself into calmness, “‘ and haven’t felt it. They de- 
served it, for they were traitors to Us; and what 1s 
he? Worse, far worse He takes advantage of a woman 
of noble birth, trades on her weakness, and has all the 
will to bring her and her family to disgrace. He would 

rpetuate our race by the polJution of his own rascally 
Blood! It is a man’s part to avenge a crime like that. 
There is no lawto do it; but justice makes it righteous.” 

He hastened as he spoke to.a small cabinet in a cor- 
ner of the room, and took thence a folded paper. 
Bringing it_to the light, he unfolded it, A peculiar 
narcotic smell filled the chamber. It proceeded from 
a small lozenge-shaped cake, of a rich brown colour 
and smooth texture, from which he hastily cut a por- 
tion. This he put into his mouth with the avidity with 
which the drunkard raises the glass to his lips. The 
taste was bitter, even acrid, but it did not repel him. 
To the opium-eater’s lips the taste of his beloved 
ison is sweeter than anything on earth. 
As the drug began to exert its influence, the wild, 
terrified look passed from the face of the wretched man. 
He was still haunted by the nameless terrorthe ayeny- 


| ing shadow of the crime he had Committed; but the 
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fumes of the narcotic at that stage soothed and calmed 
him, and his racked nerves.no longer thrilled) with 
agony. 

As he sat, his eyes fixed intently on the lamp, the 
argent of all within and ®round him seemed to change. 

Memories slowly passed into dreams. 

Even conscience spoke in enfeebled tones, as if its 
voice was without, and not within, the breast. 

The opium both charmed and stupified. It robbed 
its victim of the power to think or feel; and it infused 
into his brain an apathy, at first delicious, then oppres- 
sive, and finally loathsome. 

At present the victim had reached the first stage only. 
There was even coherence in his thoughts and in his 
mutterings, as he said— 

“They must have found the body; where have they 
conveyed it? To her house? I hardly dare to hope it, 
and yet it might be so. They would read the paper, 
and might believe that it was his lordship—his lord- 
ship! Ha! ha! They may have taken him to her, 
They may have surprised her in the midst of her great 
friends. They may have thrown his bleeding corpse at 
her feet! And she? Surely she would drop like a 
stone over her paramour!” 

The idea was so pleasing that it lit up his clouding 
eyes with a ray of joy. Z 

** At any rate, Ke must hear of it,” he continued 
* she must! And she will-learn the truth; she will 
know that an invisible hand has punished his presump- 
tion and her loathsome passion as they deserved—as 
they deserved.” 

There was comfort in this. 

But soon the current of his thoughts changed. The 
fear of detection re-awoke in him, filling the air with 
noises, and giving to the shadows of the room the out- 
lines of human forms. 

Once it seemed to him that the door, which he had 
closed and barricaded, was open-+open séveral inches, 
— eyes gleamed a the dark i foeward a r 

@ rose with a cry, an staggering foun 

the door as he had left it, fast. | Ae oeer oe 

But was there no one on the outside? 

That was the fresh terror whiedk\ grew on him as he 
resumed his seat. yj fa 

Yes; he could hear their breathing—he could detect 
the rustle of their dress. Ah, horror! An open letter 

ad lain unnotieed, 


which had fallen on the ground i 


was moving, moving—uunseen were ing it 

towards the door; they would soon have it, and they 

would make evidence of it! ye oh ab 
Again he rose, and, rushing to the spot, stamped on 


the paper fiercely. With the action the delusion 

vapichel ; the paper had not mov ye 
Returning to his seat, his dull eyes fell on the crucifix 

which lung, as we have said, above 

daro to lift his eyes to the Sacred faeew: 


from it—his heart told him the reproving look et f 


must wear—but in passing, his gage rested on a little 
cabinet of ebony, out of which the cross rose. ! 

Upon that cabinet was inscribed a peouliar mono- 
gram. " . 

To strangers it presented an insoluble mystery; but 
to the occupants of this room—this man Roderick and 
Paul Monnerat—it had a plain and terrible signi 
: It implied—Obedience to Death ; 

ation ! (hE Opetes y ee 4 

But the thoughts of the opium-eaterwere not at this 
moment fixed either on the awful monogram or the 
Sacred Presence by which it was surmounted. They 
had reverted to the interior of the little cabinet. 

“The daggers!” he exclaimed. With which did I 
execute this most righteous deed ?” 

; Tonshing a secret spring, he opened the cabinet as 
ne spoke. 

The interior was small, and was fitted as if for the 
reception of jewels. It was lined with a rich velvet of 
three colours, red, white, and blue, and in this lining 
were two indentations. 

In one was imbedded a dagger, with a glittering han- 


cance, 
Secrecy to Anuihi- | im 


It was ‘because he knew Paul Monnerat in his cha- 
ragter, of/spy, as well agiin other capacities, that lie sus- 
edsome evil. Flig absence filled him with dfead ; 
but he Woked forward to his teturn with apprehépsion. 
At lefgth he came. 
A miserable day had worn itself out into a wet and 
dreary night. The wind moaned and raged by turns 
about the silent-conrt,and ‘seemed to filhtheold house 
wih supernatural noisés. 
Roderick lay in a half-stupor, haunted by fears which 
even apium conldmot drown. 

The door was still barricaded. 

Suddenly the man started. 

Three rapid taps, followed by one at an interval of a 
second, were given at the door. They were not pro- 
duced simply by the knuckles, but by a heavy sub- 
stance, Perhaps with the handle of a dagger ? 

The man started, and passed his hand across his 
brow, as if to clear his brain. . 

“Tis he!” exclaimed Roderick, and his lips trem- 
Mied Ja the utterance of the words; “I must admit 

im. : 

In a few seconds the door was opened, and the two 
men stood. face to-face. : 

Paul Monnerat-did not speak. His eyes rested upon 
the face thait-vonfronted his with a strange Serntiny ; 
nad ees to be satisfying himself on some point 


, in, the almseet fexninine tone 
-to his voice, “ what has 





Ld 
Fé 

Of.my life,” he answered; “ nothing more.” 
; the door as he spoke, and beckoning 

Roderick to his seat, took that nearest him. 
* You have wine—spirits: give me some.” 
There was something morose and savage in his tone, 
and his manner was offensivel; i 


would have i the manner and 
the command ; but he did not dai i 








Think of Roderic’ 
An fil shuddered ib th 
“You have ; ble. 
‘me what 


Roderick. | * Sell 






redit you, No 
s. Yet all are 


“Tp? ome 7 
“ Simply because, lost in the opium clouds in which 
ou live, you sacrifice all the i i 





will merely relate 


* Well—quite well.” Se ty : 
“ Not quite, perhaps, but nearly enough. It was 
lato; for hat boon examining certain papers in con- 
neetion with-——” 





dle, and having on the blade the monogram of which 
we have spoken, and a number. The number was 1,002. 

The other indentation was empty, but on the velvet 
was the monogram and another number. 

This n»mber was 1,001. 

*‘Idiot that I have been!” cried the unhappy man. 
*T have exposed myself to destruction, and. I; might 
have taken the other dagger, and so. implicated Paul, 
who calls himself the comrade, is—the Spy !” 

Cursing his own folly, he closed the cabinet with a 
spring, and sanking into a chair, watched with lack-lus- | 
tre eyes and stupilying brain the dawn of morning. 

% am * * * * 


Five days had passed, and Pan) Monnerat had not 
returned to Gray’s Inn-lane. 
Mach as he feared, and little as he loved this com- 


ing of indescribable alarm. y 

At first he did not connect his absence in any way 
with his own criminal act. He, knew the desperate 
character of the man; and was aware of his propensity 
to take advantage of circumstances—in other words, to 


would not hav 


Not a muscle on the 


down, ered, 28 ism 
custom, in search of what might happen.  T ranted 


He paused an instant,and made a sign with his thumb 
upon his breast. 
Roderick, in equal silence, imitated the action upon 
his breast. 
Between them they signed the monogram, that was 
upon the ebony cabinet, and upon the dagger under the 
erucifix, : 
“I left you, then, sitting as you are now sitting; 
your head resting Bpot the cushion as it now rests ; 
rer eyes closed, under.their swollen lids ; your cheeks 
Ine and syyollen; your breathing, hard and painful; 
your appearance that. of 2 man Isensible ‘from ‘the 
semi-poison of the drug you use.” wr 
Roden ick as’ 


“7 aia Wot 4 Heal to you. If I liad done so you 
ve heard, or h aring 3 z 
Ho dwelt upon these yous as if e watch their effect. 


moved, ; 
“ Knowing this,” he resumed, “I went silently 
and ay ee streets. “I wand ‘i 


. A singular mis- 
to 


of your mind— 
ae, that of wey: ee awl wot discus set 5 he 
remember the night on Whigh- I Teft- thie room Pix ot of 


Lady 
she immediately began mars 
you could not have | re 
] : answered, for you had reached. the point of insensi- 
rade, his protracted absence awoke in Roderick a feel- | bility.” ’ 


taken place; but: 
compromise not only Aurelia, but ever’ the family te 
whose kindness she was indebted for a home. e 


* You witnessed it ?” 

“T did. d saw the assassin rush from his place of 
concéalment, and without a word plant a d_-ger into 
the breast/of a reeling drunkard man fell; and 
on the instant the agsassin fled.”’ " » 

© And you—you aw the deed 4 

Yes.’ 

And the man P” 

* T saw him also.” 

* And he——” 

“Was so like my comrade, Roderick, that, had I not 
known that he was here in this room, insensible under 
the influence of the drug, I could have denounced him 
as the murderer.” 

There was a change in the face now; the gloating 
eyes of the Spy detecting the quivering eyelidsiand the 
twitching of the restless mouth. 

* But he eseaped?” asked the opium-eater, faintly. 

“He did. Staggered by the likeness, I had not the 
jor 3 seize him; and for this I paid the penalty.” 

‘ ou ? 


cion fell on me, for nc other reason than that I was a 
foreigner, and Englishmen do not use the dagger. It 


was & ing reason, was it not ?” 
9 valcing x laughter in which he uttered this 
drowned the answer, if answer he received. 

“ Well ; within a few hours I found myself the inmato 
of ® prison cell, but not before I had detected among 
rselves—you understand—and to 

i - Durin: oe rey deve he had 
ho opportunity to aid me. ‘T'o-night the si came; 
the prison-door opened, and I was free to walk from 
the prison. ess you will read to-morrow of a 

marvellous escape,’ tricked out in all the impossible 
details which the imagination of the turnkeys can de- 
vise. Ay, 


* And the man who was stabbed ——” 

i ingy@xcept that he was removed, 
But the strange fact re- 
t I gazed on it was enough 
one of those belonging 











giving of the had t possession of him. Sacred-—" 

Without a word, he lifted a stone the table,| He again the on his breast, and his 
and placing glasses beside it, motioned to companion | comrade again comple 
to drink. <5 jae at “ He one of the denounced ?” asked Rode- 

Paul needed no inducement. Pouring out a tumbler | rick. 2 $y (gt 
of raw spirit, colour and in taste, he swal-| “ Per: so; and if so, he who used the dagger will 
lowed it at-a : OS Tae ei: be safe. If not—you © penalty.” 

“ It is life—life pe | refilling the glass.| ‘TI do.” ei 
“For a whole Ihave ‘ ‘but water.| “The penalty is death!” 

‘ . ; of <0 ts ii3 Yes. yes; ” " 
aC And in thi case can be no escape.” 


* No escape?” ~ 
“No; forthe co who secured my freedom also 
secured the r it bears on it the number of 
him to whom’'the Sawred —— [again the symbol} dis- 


pensed it.” 


‘“* The number is known, then ?” 

“Yes; Iknowit. The number is 1,001.” 

The eyes of the two men met, as the eyes of snakes 

that strive in,mutual fascination ; but Roderick sank 
insensible. 


jf Pina re 
Semaeac! 


back, exhausted and i 







Yat the pic-nic left Violet 
§ go sudden and 60 alarming, 
d or to explain it even 


4 was stran 
B oi le and patural-in itself, 
to suspect her friend of 
5 much of attempted ¢rime, “Atnd then, 
why, she asked: herself, should the handsome stranger 
have presented himself in a manner sor abrupt aud 
alarming; and why should Aurelia have fled in such 
manifest terror from his few but significant words? 
There was a mystery in all this, wliich the imnocent 
girl attempted in vain to-unravel, 
The report of the pistol did not appear to have ar- 
rested the attention of the remainder of Lady Wylde’s 
friends. Many had wandered. too far to be’struck by 
the sound; and those who heard it probably regarded 
it only as the report of a gunamong the woods. 
Thus it happened that some hours transpired before 
the party retured to the spot on wliich they had taken 
luncheon, and by that time Violet had considerably 
recove m her alarm. 
was one of the first to appear, when 
halling her forces for the 


e; yet the act of 


a 





turn. 
eanay the absence of Aurelia seemed to strike 


her sudde 


“My child! where is niy child?” she exclaimed. 
Violet’s first ogee was to explain all that had’ 
she shrank from details Which might 








Yet: Roderick.was uneasy. 


re 


rob those whom chance might throw in his way. What | late ; -and the hour, for my return was come, when I | therefore contented herself by the simple statement of 
more probablethan that.h¢ should have been detected | hecame the witness.of a tragedy.” ~; ; oné fact. uy i G1GL S8u06 
in some nefarious transaction, and carried off to answer| “A tragedy?" ~ * . : ; “Tt is several hours,” she said, ™ ekg es left 
for it to the ministers of justice ? “ Yes ; pa 2 hake may wag Hecpedl bor an deserted | this spot. She took the way thi ees.” 

wi dan assacgination “ 


street, I heatd a cry, and 


“That way?” said Lady Wylde with astonishment, 


“Yes. No sooner did a crowd assemble, than suspi- 












































































place of 
yer into 
ell; and 


ad I not 
e under 


ced him 


rloating 
and the 


intly. 
not the 
enalty.” 


n suspi- , 
[ was a 
ger. It 


ed this 


inmate 


om also 
ober of 
ol} dis- 


snakes 
k sank 


Violet 


rming, 
it even 


act of 
itself, 
end of 
j then, 
ranger 
rt and 
a Such 
is? 
hocent 


ve ar- 
'ylde’s 
ick by 
rarde 
before 
taken 
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when 
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“it should have led her direct to us. 


her ?” 


Has no one seen 


None of the party, as we know, had encountered 
her; and they said so one and all, 
“T have my misgivings,” said her ladyship, “ lemeito 


ral howks. 


Need ot 


Need we record that, as naa eet ed § in, ' vn 


one the faint stars out in ta darkenia 





on mature 













danger, and 


words of warnint 
Whe shall 
Certain. it, 


sacooeding 
and yet-2 


Was DKy 
any result. 


Had Violet relate 
have regardedsthe 


wou. *! t nd 
0c 
be ual 


%. <> 
Perhape this. vik. ro edgch 
little—ever so little—by 
and pleasanté-face 


an ry, sce 


fo cast sus 





the 







” 





on one — she ety 


idea gear 


re 















anxiety 1 
» Which 


een i 


which. 
ps voice whieh pie tperrare: he those 


‘that dee a that 
pata let found herself again, 
at face and that voice, — ever re- 
turnimgito the memory of both with secret joy. 
D hat interval, and for two days following, search 
for Anrelia in every direction; but without 
And by that time, Sir Jasper. and his lady 


began to manifest segious apprehensions. 


They knew 


pressed te) of late, and her 


the da: 


aot 


¥ Ay jut Bie wh 


por a 
et 


her ladyghi 
“There Pe 
left that out 


“ Left it out! 


choatd tie have committed 
Still, it seemed to Vioh 


med the first ; 


bt hare put usin a deuced 

e come Oubyto say 
sad where oa to 

1st the Ba. which followed ; but her curi- 

osity was sufficiently excited to com 

for the speakers were Sir J 


obviously Aurelia 
The next words whic 


the Bolso ; Ep 





was th 


of the ep 


, Whi it’s some 


the lady. 





























Ii'the vidlent nature.of the girl. 
They rocalled the strange mel; 


Jas, pla 


ying 
that, Sir ae replied 


‘S And I’m not at all ldatonished at it,” Sir Jasper re- 
joined.) “ Itlisn't 80 easy to see the 
ing at the hand.’ J’ve my own ‘notions about my own 


game, and you ‘shall know them in good time. — 
at lvast give me credit for this—that no 


tint — 


ty aane 
At that 


of. 2 a that, Japer 


sen- 
stand in the of our 
way my” redecaing 


the 
Eejoined the lady 


ht and the 


which had op- 

conduct even on 

d they feared lest she 
of t fessoral violence. 

, that neither their fears nor 

Sa peight hove been ex- 


fe her to listen— 
Lady Wylde, 
eir discourse, 


game without look- 











is nob well. a at lea beg bs 10 gentl eme 
assist me 1n, h 
A search ces 


Violet, 


struck with az amazement at what she had over- 


mg. felt herself for a second incapable of quitting 


and was 
er ear. 





‘ou'll 







ness. 


* May 


said, “ thé last, perhaps, which will be afforded me, of 
entreating your pardon : for the terror I must have ooca- 


reBs him to Moidore L . But no scone 
he come to reflect. than it troubled hers 
»It was almost inevitable that he should communig i 
8 ci se which hadpreceded the disappearam | 
1s daughter. And if he did so, what would, }the me 
be thought of her want of candour in wit | art © 
: ling them? - Lady Wylde would, she knew, put Hie} 
very worst construction upon her ce; and how un. 
favo ble must be its effect upon the stranger! 
“ He will think me disitigenuous, untruthful, 
thought ; and then she despised herself for caring 
much for the 
Still the 
— believed sand i pene hour ge the ra é 
esson, never er ency perfect -trut I 
The revelation she could have made would have 
astonished, might have given pain); but,’ on the other 
hand, it would have tended to clear up the miy are 
which hung over Aurelia’s fite, and it would have save 
search } Violet the agitation of that moment. ms 
On ¢ the arrival of Mr. Bernard Oswald, the young 
fence vas therefore a mystery to her, and'shé was pro- | 1 
down the garden, musing upon the aw 
on it, when a foo arrested her attention. 
She turned quic 


Upon the plat beside her stood the st ' 
his bat raised, his attitude that of respectful obesian 


pot. 
‘And while si yet lingered, the servant had entered, 
raat O announcement. 
“Mr. Be Oswald,” was the name that caught 
aa was a shifting of chairs, a ra as of Lady 


cra morning robe, and then the. sound of a 


Jasper” cried a pleasant voice, “I have to offer 
api: * apologies for this early intrusion ; but 
«Violet heard no more. 

~The sound of that voice thrilled her with a sensation 
P rapturous delight, for — she could not account, 
t oF: utterly overcame he 

Uno r99 a like effet when, for the first time, 


it three days before. 


; for this was ‘the voice of the yonny stranger) 
ad come between her and the P gerciatr cup 80 


nthe foe it Ernst her by the hand‘of Aurelia. | 
ransport of delight at recognising tly 
jolet was indifferent as to the ewuse whit 


ions of a stranger. 
r troubled her more than she cou 





quitted the window. The cause of his pre- 


I take this oppoevanity, Miss Heartlaw,” he 


si you tei cays at since ?” . 4; 
‘ou have it y—freel she answere 
oi va it is I” »” 


“ No, ” 


ught. 
eet 


be 


ht the seclusion of her own chamber. Here ¢ 
could think. Here she could indulge in the mem 
of the few words he had uttered, and conjure up ev bg | Je 
lineament of his face, every expression of his eye and} 
inflection of his voice during the precious moments > 
with which he had blessed her. c 
Thus absorbed, she hardly noticed the flight of bid 
evening stole upon her and found her scill wrapt im 


ted, with a laugh, “it was my 


folly oll * but I have repented, have confessed ——” 
av 


e received absolution,” replied Violet. 


“Thank you, Miss Heartlaw,” he said, “and I will 
promise not to repeat the offence.” 
He raised his hat, again, bowed, and was gone 
_ heart ‘sank at the sound of his retreating 


It see to her that with him went all the char 
and beauty of the world. When he departed, the sun- 
shine had grown dull, her flowers had lost their charm} 
there had sprang up a void and weariness in all aro t 
Moved by this feeling even to tears, the Flower- ‘ae 


and bitter fancies chased through her minh 


ely sweet! Inexpressibly bitter! ‘The remém- }< 


the young stranger thrilled her with 


but then she remembered, with a heavy heart, 
pu it was a forbidden j ti 


{i for the source of i it was love—impulsive love; 
and sho—what afishs she to do with love for him? She 
was not free to choose or to reject.’ Sho had pledged 
her word; she had ‘bound herself, by a promise sacred 


as &@ VOW; 


to love Horace Greville, and she dared love 


no other! 


This thought was agony+ehe could not éndure it. 
ofl It rendered solitude intolerable; and she hastened from 
pe chamber, longing for com , however uncongenial. 


Her way lay through a dor, darkly wainscoted 


and of ancient 
A few grim 


rs of 


i the 
the family rl asin walls ; the feeble light of 
the rising moon guns anee to a euit or two of p 


Bt chee pees i oe dar t whieh’ hed : had over- 


eome her, 


around her; 


i she had already ty retina at te isemtctlatnicteen 
some + impulse caused hérto look round. 





iys3 





ve | 2) 

























She could say no more. 

Terror congealed her very blood. The words she 
would have spoken died on her lips. 

She had only power to gaze with glaring eyeballs 
upon the object that ins this mortal fear. 

It was the form of Colonel Heartlaw—the beloved, 
familiar form—standing not twenty paces distant, w ith 
outstretched, blessing hands. 

There was a smile upon the ir} a glance of love 
beamed from the eyes. 

But face and form tyere alike} ent! 

The figure of a ruffled knight pou the wall was visiblo 
to her through the shadowy Ndthing! 

Violet dy upon the specty vi m for an instant— 
then she 


(To be pide in ows newt.) 
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RICHARD CARR, THE HE YOUNG ENGINEER. 

















vt father of oka t Carr was a small yeoman, 
{ot28 he would called, a statesman, in Keswick 
Dale. , He was the youngest of five ve children, the eldest 
'6f whom was as trained hisfather in the farm. 


i the Royal HorseGuards, 


regiment ¢om e from 

gh with d in in Spain The t 

at m vc ors 5 Richard 
in apm es 








where he was 
or, the extent to which 
sses extended im those 

Sbaperiod of his childhood 

if. el Bpoe ion to the other 
ad im in mibd, aad at the 
he was always doing 


dr H 
\ i r acti 
wGiihking of something; always writing, 
of Jp eh ra io ay io rae ale 
/ i 
i ; "Bendhoy eswick, og 
: estions. 


w ‘abou great travellers, and 

: cag an the few inventions, and the 
t ofthe powers of nature; niugh to the 
nfiof the graye andaguict. household at home, 


judices d igshionsreigned para- 
e to y or the mention even 


. j amount to kissing the 
Sane gees, 
ti) ways ac 
; and though/h hi pereie and 


hit as a dreamey, he was at suck moments 
meditatin; er what | Md seen or. read, trying 
ine, cause ogether pas mechanical or 
moral, seeking 10m Mew .1 oth od , and, in 
"| fact, perpe ually engaged ip Lost mentally the 
processes of compaxiagn and invention. 

To most young lads pass from their schools 
through the busy streets find omens of the world, 
what comes under their eyes is merely something for 
them to look at; they stare. and wonder—nothing inor< 
In the case of L shard Ja every new object he suw 
was something paket B fo learn, Nor did he always 

: s| ’ the. p eegoanwhy, ” but 
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der him 
were to 


évery morring, and 


at harvést time, his father 
absence, and in One of his mo- 


was 
ments of anger to him— 

“Tf you can get any of these engineers, architects, or 
mechanics, you talk about so mnc h, to accept your ser- 
vices instead of me, they are quite ‘welcome to you. 
don’t want to keep anyone here against their will, and 


I don’t care if I never see such a lazy fellow again. 

Next morning, Richard packed up his clothes, and 

started off as soun as the met were out in the fields. 

‘‘ Prontise me,’ he said to his elder sister, “ you will 
comé and: keep my house when I send for you; and 
don’t«be alarmed now, for I have my father’s leave 


Feu!" id the father, who had been sént for, “if 
the iad iahen te on Et nee I have nothing 
more to do with him, Go, Aun, and fetoh a bottle of 
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tion, by which an. enormous saving of 
labour has ensued. 
_ He would sit hour after hour engaged 
in making calculations, drawing designs, 
and making models. At last, after 
years of patient study, the happy day 
arrived when the important invention 
was brought to a successful comple- 
~» tion. He exclaimed, as he entered his 
sister’s room, “ Mary, my work is 
finished!’ But this was only the be- 
ginning. To secure the ps Dex Bras 
of his invention, it was necessary to 
take out a patent; and at this period 
the wisdom of our laws was such, that 
every inventor was exposed to a cer- 
=== tain heavy fine or penalty, in the sha 


Se of payment for a patent, to allow him , 
ber, ~*~ the advantages o 


his own creative 

genius; and not only his, but was also 

3 exposed to innumerable expenses in de- 

SY fending his right to what was his own 

ee from fraudulent imitators, to whom the 

« law,.in its apparent hatred of the in- 

Bs ventor, ates to give every possible 
assistance against him. 

Be hope; and though the law was precise in 

7, saying that if the inventor known 

B< his inyention to any person, he forfeited 

by su¢h disclosure any right to patent it, 


Mares. yet as a patent cost at the least £500, it 


SA 
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» 
beer for us to drink his health, and wish him luck on 
his voyage through life.”’ 

This was done, and Richard thus left his father’s 
house. He speedily obtained employment, and worked 
his way 80 eg that he was taken into a celebrated en- 
gineer's office, and placed at the head-quarters of his 
business at Birmingham. Here he was joined by his 
elder sister, who kept house for him. All day long he 
worked hard and steadily, returning home in the even- 
ing to devote himself to the perfection of a great inven- 
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iS came incumbent to show it to some 
one who would advance that sum. So 
Richard Carr did as every one else did; 
he pushed the obsolete law on one side, 
and acted as if it had not existed, placing 

- himself, by doing so, in the power of any 
rogue who might hereafter wish to take 
advantage of him. A long time, a very 
long time, was occupied in examining 
his model. Then began the objections on 
one side and the trials on the other; 
then, also, it was objected that a model 


WA might deceive—a practical working ma- \}} 


wn chine would be thething. This was done, 

at a serious outlay of money and delay of 

time. Then came a small crisis, as it 

p, was called, a crash in the money market, 
ir end it was pronounced to be “a bad time 
Ye for new speculations.’ Poor Richard’s 
ye money was quite exhausted, not to say 


tion, spirit-broken and depressed. 
Now was the time to give up—to com- 
plain of fortune and the world. 
stormy winter's night when, all shivering 
with cold and trembling with nervous 
emotion, he entered his deserted room 
with pale face and shabby coat, withered 


cheeks, gaunt form, and bloodshot eyes, | 


half-starved and heart-weary, then was 
the time to banish for ever all thoughts of 
reaching future fame by hard work, and 


52 his patience worn out, and he returned \ 
~/! to Birmingham to resume his daily avoca- | 


On that 


Away went Richard to London, full of * | 
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to seek comfort and enjoyment in the pre- {7@ 


sent. Such was not the course of Richard 


Carr. He waited awhile, and went on {i} 


working. “I bide my timo,” said a great 
man in adversity; aud the Dalecarlian 
miner was ultimately borne from the 
lowest abyss of misery in the cavern 
depths of a convict mine to the throne of 
Sweden. Stephenson toiled and waited; 
Watts thought and waited; so has Bes- 
semer; so did Arkwright; so, then, did 
Richard Carr. 
A brain fever, a long intervel of com- 
elled repose, a short period of resumed 
abour, a six weeks of active exertion, with 


renewed resources, freshened hopes, a > 


season of good harvest, and a Liha gs 
of peace; and then who 80 proud as 

i Carr? 
Tn less than two years there was not 
i in Great Britain a manufactory of any 
importance in which the invention of 
Richard Carr was not adopted. It was 
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< fj found eprlicsite in a hundred ways of “ 
@ 


which had not thought himself. 
‘4 Richard Carr had discovered anew prin- 
ciple in mechanical power, and it spread 
onall sides. Fortune dealt out her gifts 
to the now celebrated engineer with 
both hands; great capitalists sought 
his alliance; the learned societies 
honoured him with their medals, and 
the greatest sovereigns of Europe solicited 
at their Courts. 


minster Abbey, amongst the 
we thought to ves at 
ought to 





honour that 


his presence 


It was but lately we saw him, after many years of | boy now at any common school in E 
well-rewarded and honourable exertion, buried in West- 

t men of his age; and 
e time, that his story 
told in brief and simple language, for the 
benefit of young boys; for there was nothing in all the 
skill, nothing in all the wealth, nothing in all the 
ichard Carr attained’ uate, great as they 


were, that is not equally within the capacity, 
within the means, cone within the power of re 
“ 

; 0 
we would say to our assembled pupils, “ re 
work, and try, and make ci 8 for yourself (for 
that is always in your power), and bide your time, and 
always do right and trust in God’s merey, 
Him, long-suffering and patient, and you will 
last of your reward, both in present comfort, i 
and wealth, and future, if pot present, fame and . 
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GUILTY, OR NOT GUILTY. 


BY MRS. H. M. GORDON SMYTHIES, 


Author of “ Our Mary or, Murder will Out,” “ The Girl we 
Leave Behind us," “ Lovers and Fortune-Hunters,” fe , Fe. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


“ Nothing crushes the heart like the fall of an idol.’’ 
Margrep ror Lovs. 


Anp what has become of the rash, the misguided, the 
unhappy Georgina? Has the veil fallenrom her eyes ? 
Has the if of passion outlasted the honeymoon? 
Alas! it seldom does so. “Nor is Georgina’s case an 
exception to the general rule. 

Romeo di Roecabella has already succeeded, by the 
aid and advice of some crafty pettifoggers,in ing a 
considerable of Georgina’s twenty thousand pounds 
advanced—that is to say, he has sold the reversion to 
a very Shylock, and he has insured her life for double 
the amount; and, armed with the money obtained by 
the sale of her reversion, he has repaired to the German 
Spas to endeavour to quadruple it, for Romeo di Rocea- 
bella is a desperate gamester. 

He has all a gamester’s moody, fitful tempers. He 
has gained his object—the money is his! What little 
passion or fleeting fancy he had for the wretched victim 
of his cupidity is quite She is in his way; she 
isan encumbrance, an expense, a reproach! She is dis- 
contented, too, unhappy, jealous, reproachful. 

Alone during the long days and sleepless nights 
which he ene at the gaming-tables, how bitterly the 
poor young wife repents of that one false step! How 
she pines for pardon and for restoration to her home 
and her mother! 

{n vain, in vain! All the letters she writes are returned 
unopened ; and Romeo di Roceabella, exasperated at 
her despair, her tears, her misery, commands: her, on 
peril of his dire resentment, to write no more! To add 
to her wretchedness, her health and strength fail her, 


+d beauty vanishes. like a dream. A sickness as unto | ing 


eath ly her, making life a burthen; 
she wastes to a oot hopes—poor wretch !—she 
hopes she is about to dio! ne 

er Romeo, when she tells him so, 
through the concern of his fal 


Georgina watched him closely while the doctor ex- 
premed ie inion, and the cloud that darkened his 


its cold her sinking heart. Th 
an al bon, vivent ont a laughing i . 


doctor, . 
rubbed hig hapds, chuckled, and coarnalited the 
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EDITH LORRAINE LOST AND FOUND. 


| Count and the Contessa, saying, “ You'll be worse 
before you’re better, my dear Countess; it’s life, not 
death, that causes all these symptoms. In due time a 
little stranger will atone for all these sufferings.” 

Unhappy Georgina! tliere is no joy, no sympathy in 
his eye, and yet he is thy husband—he is the father of 
the child to be born of thee! 

To him the news is gall and wormwood. 

He does not clasp thee to his heart, and bless and 
cheer thee. 

He leaves thee alone in thy new and perplexin 
| position; but even he cammot chill the glow with whic 
| woman first learns that she is to be a mother! 

No! he cannot rob thee of that strange, mystic rap- 
ture! And he sees thee, with an evil, mocking eye, 
taking care of thy feeble health for the sake of the un- 
born—he, who so wishes that Death would claim both 
the branch and the fruit,-for he has insured thy young 
life for twenty thousand pounds. 


CHAPTER XXV. 
AMATEUR SAILORS. 
* O'er the glad waters of the dark blue sea, 
Our hearts as boundless and our souls as free ; 
Where’er the winds can waft, the billows roam, 
Survey our empire, and behold our home.” 
Brrow, 
his wife had induced him to par- 
chase that splendid yacht, the Water Lily, was by no 
means nauticall disposed. He, as he said, did not 
know a rope of the ship, and was a wretched sailor; but 
he was far too sensible to d to be what he was 
not, or to undertake what he could not achieve, par- 
ticularly when his doing so would have endangered the 
lives of others. He wisely hired a thoroughly competent 
and experienced captain and crew; and soon after 
a, — _ and Mrs. Croft, yw aeegitees, 
er Croft, an e young Lord, were ying on 
thels backs in their forthe, in all the depressing, 
unbearable agonies of sea-sickness, all wishing for 
ae to be once again on terra firma; all resolv- 
’ if ever such rapture were theirs, nothing 
would ever again induce thenr'to enter a yacht, or to do 
anything in that way, but crossing back to England on 
a very calm summer day, vid Calais and Dover. 
However, the voyage, which was such mi to all 
the rest of the party, was enchantment to Edith and 
Arthur. They were not in the least ill; on the contrary, 
they were in unusual health and spirits (as those who 
are not afflicted with sickness always are when at sea). 
The wood-pigeon, now quite recovered and very tame 
was their constant companion, and was a pet with all 
on deck. The colours of the rainbow touched with 
gold shone in the sun, as its rays lighted the bird’s 
neck, and its coo had a melancholy not at all unwelcome 
to the ear of love, 


Mr. Crort, althou 








They were always taneies, were Edith and Arthur. 
At early morn they loved to see the sun rise in his glory 
and illumine the ocean ; at noonday they reposed side by 
side in the shade, Arthur reading some enchanting pea 
novel of Marryat’s or Cooper’s aloud to Edith, Wien 
it was calm, they were happy in the soothing repose of 
the soft undulation; when the breece freshened, they 
loved to ride the crested waves, and be now wafted on 
high, now plunged below, but always together. 

Edith would fain have sacrificed es. f and the dear 
delights of the deck to the horrors of the cabins and 
berths of the sufferers below. But their tempers were 
so soured by their long suffering, and they so envied 
her her enjoyment of what was such purgatory to them, 
that she met with no encouragement to prolong or 
renew her visits. Mrs. Croft and her daughters, never 
very amiable; were now all spleen, lamentation, and 
unjust reproach. Arthur did not fare much better in 
his attempts to comfort Mr. Croft, the young Lord, 
and Boger Croft. The former was really very ill; 
the two latter kept up the sea-sickness by vain attempts 
to smoke, to drink champagne and brown stout; and 
Arthur could searcely be expected to give up Edith 
and the open sea, the fresh air and the beautiful sky, 
for the thankless, jeering, sulky victims of tobacco, 
brown stout, and champagne. But at length the para- 
dise of Hdith and Arthur, and the purgatory of all the 
others, came to a close. 

They landed, one fine evening, at , in Denmark; 
and in a few days all the sufferers, including Mr. Croft 
were able to enjoy the beauties of a spot so associated 
in every English mind with Shakespeare and his great 
m iece, Hamlet, | 

The Misses Croft began now to set their caps, or 
rather their pork-pie hats, in earnest at the young Lord; 
and young Croft di the young Danish ies 
by strutting about, his cigar in his mouth, his hands in 
his pockets, staring them out of countenance. One day, 
the eldest Miss Croft, who began to despair of makin 
any impression on the young Lord, asked Edith an 
Arthur to accompany her on a visit to some ruins of 
great interest a few miles off. She had met unex- 
pectedly at Elsinore (indeed at Hamlet’s tomb) with 
a gentleman who had paid her a good deal of attention 
during a visit to an aunt in London. 

is person, a Mr. Horton, was a young barrister, 
rather sneering and jeering, but well dressed, with 
moustaches, a good figure and a handsome face, 
although the expression was sinister and rather sly. 
Still Miss Croft, who was very weary of the thankless 
task of poe | the young Lord, was very glad to meet 
with any one at all disposed to court her, and she hoped 
in this excursion to bring him to the point. 

Mr. Horton and Arthur were to row Edith and Miss 
Croft to the ruin. Mrs. Croft and the rest were to goina 
carriage and meet them at the old castle, with lune > 
&eo., dc. Tt wus a lovely day ; the skies were of a deep 
turquoise blue, the water, smooth as glass, wag rich in 
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wa lies sand lotuses, and the banks were s« 
t the boat was put in, and they 

es mught gather the wild hvasatha 

+g ries wath which the spot abound 

Croft and Mr, Horton, hanging back, did not 

scem m diggoned to leave the fairy spot; but Arthur, who 


had promi sed Mrs. Croft not to keep the party waiting 


landed, that the 
ir ie di the wood 


v luncheon, took Edith by the hand to help her into | 
And as he stood, with hissoar in one 
her into the 
hers, —s = 
lier auburn hai 
a be slender 


» boat. 
the other clasping Edith’s ae 
boat, hisauimated face looking ap 
blushing. beneath his ardent a 
bra ie d back under her little 

n wtrayed in a simple white 


he 
and 








™ wis, and a black silk tou ely. rca 
ul lers—you mi; pieefervat car Morld over, 
without finding a mores Pest kta a pmer pair 


But though Edith wase ty 
and Arthur was 8 oe m 
was the lov@hight oa ayes, 
red, Love's proper hie then b 
gave such amagic charm to both 
vin formsuch a contrast to the palépe: 
conary eoquette, and the interested: 
fortune-hunter, a few steps behind then, 
making that an rtunity for 6 ee, 
which t Edith amt Arthur was an aaigosial 
i dream, of happiness perhaps too sweet 
taste of ag: bp mot enjoyment of N 
haunts inthe presence of the adored one, 
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CHAPTER: _XXVI. 
RETRIBUTION. 
“ She was Italy's daughter, I knew by her.eye, 

For it wore the dark hue of her own native g thy. ” 
THERE is so strong a moral lesson conveyed by the 
fate of the unfortunate Georgina (Contessa Di Rocom 
bella), that we will leaye for a short spagé ‘our, 


and her Arthur-(the realvhero and her of our ), 
to trace in Geo 8 cos one 
false step, andthe tragic secrecy “in Jove- 


affairs, clandestine coneapeatinee and, worst of all, 
their natural result—elopement. 

foreign alliances may turn out well—they have often 
done so; but then the Chevalier, Baron, Count, Mar- 
quis, Duke, or Prince (for titles are rife on the Conti- 
nent, and many of them are of little. value or dignity), 
ehould be properly introduced, and well known in Eng- 
lish society, and to. the parents of the object of his 
choice, His character should be studied. closely, his 
resources well ascertained, and his habits. and mode.of 
life thoroughly sifted. With these precautions, a fo- 
reign alliance may (where there is strong attachment 
on both sides, compehanse, aud sympathy in religious 
Opinions) be a very happy one, 

But what can we expect, when a showy, handsome, 
mysterious foreigner forms a clandestine acquaintance 
and a secret intimacy with a young English girl of 
family and fortune, and works upon her passionate foll 
and juvenile romance to induce i to elope with him? 
Let those then, who, like Georgina, are captivated by 
dark-eyed, moustachioed foreigners, with their ca) = 
vating guitars and their graceful mantles, remem 
that a cloak more froqnentty conceals a rent than prea 

For some little time after marriage, of course, 
Romeo di Roccabella both felt and ac e a lover. 
Georgina was a perfect specimen of that tall, aristo- 
cratic, fair, blue-eyed. blonde beauty, so dear and so 
new to the sons of the South. Even 
villain and, ruffian as he really was, aoa not but .re- 
spond to the graceful and romantic fi of so fair 
a creature, who had sacrificed a princely fortune -~ 
an English countess’s eoronet and fortune to 


7 


who so readily and so unsuspectingly agreed to ‘all + | 
ever {thing that he proposed with regard to the fortune 
left her by her grandfather. Her signature and her 


consent were necessary both to his selling this reversion 
and to his insuring her life, 

His ‘great objects in marrying her had been to do 
both; and it is remarkable that, by the advice and with 
the help of an English attorney (one Samuel Skuttel), 
lie insured his wife’s life to a considerable amount— 
larger, indeed, than the sum which he obtained. . With 
the money for which he sold her reversion he, as the 
reader knows, hastened to the German Spas, intent on 
carrying out several schemes for ‘ breaking the banks ;’ 
and by ¢ degrees, as Georgina’s novelty wore off, and she 
had nothing more to withhold or to grant in regs d to 
money, the Count grew first negligent and cold, and |i 
finally rude, cruel, and abusive, 

Wé have said that the wretched Geor was likely, 

in due time, to become a mother; and p eapg pa pd 
5 this fact, which filled her heart with such new; and 
delicious sensations, that the fino atoned to her for 
her Romeo’s indifference and cruel We excited in no 
feeling but one of impatience at what he Joo! 
a8 a Nuisance and a bore, while anger wil 
at the thought of the inevitable expense, 

A succession of heavy losses compelled the Count. to 
leave Hamburg. He had not patience and temper to 
bea successful gambler; and he poraly desired Geor- 
ging to prepare to go with him to an a pasties the seat 
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tibia Ries [an 


» beau- | | Roccabella must, in all probability, be born. 
melled with wild flowers, that at Edith’s | seem to occur to 
neither doctors. 


the unfortu 
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| fact, an Enghsh maid would ~—_ died_of 
ennui, and despair in such a place. 
arrived there, an old witch-like woman had the care of 
the castle, and did all that was not done by wild-looking, 
banditti-like men in attendance on the Count and his 
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But when the Countess’s increasing delicacy of health 
rendered some additional female attendance nec 
and the approach of an heir demanded that it shou d 
be some one who could ply her needle in the. cause, 
Perpetua recommended that her orphan granddaughter, 
who had been taught needlework at the nearest convent, 
and who had been in 


old 


¥ hare service besides, should be 


the “ Contessa.” 


Accordingly, Jocunda was introduced to the Contessa 
during one of the long and frequent absences of the 


Count. 
She was a splendid young creature of twenty-two, 
but looking at least five-and-twenty. Her dark com- 


Henen, had a translucency about it that gave, it asin. 


and charm. Her cheeks were rich in 


e carnation of youth and health, Her eyes were those 
of the gazelle; and above her rather 
thick ripples of blue-black hair waved in beautiful luxu- 
riance, and were gathered together in two thick, lon 
Clothilde plaits, tied with red ribbon, and which reache 
down to the mid 
densely black hair matched the ebon arch of her eye- 
brows and the long lashes that h 
and unden Us lids of her glorious eyes. 


w. brow the 


dle of her fine, tapering leg. This 


from the upper 
er nose was de- 
her upper lip short and curved ; her 


e A. rows of Roman pearls. She 


was @ p young Diana in form, with the broad shoulders, 
bust, short waist, column- 
well-shaped limbs that mark the child of 


like throat, and powerful, 
the people. 


She wore the half-military, half-peasant costume of 
her country, in which a "deal & blacl black velvet, gold 
braid, white muslin, and scarlet, set off her singular and 
most picturesque beauty. 


The Contessa took a fancy to Jocunda at once. 
The strong, healthy young Sicilian, who had 
known a care, wud whose “ cheek” was indeed ‘ unpro- 
faned by a tear,” felt her good, kind heart soften atid 
warm towards the fair, dehcate, and Sev) ree 
being, who (in years a girl like herself) had 

,careworn air, those pale cheeks and swollen. eye- 
tk %, that air of as pogient and. self-abandonment,, aud, 
that scared, crushed, 

bespeaks the unloved, unhappy, down- oy eet, 


never 


at: droop- 


orlorn look, which, in all: lands 


and frightened wite. 
The young. | — the Eee 


and, in spite of all iold 


Perpetua’s rul eats, and promises (for |- 
tad no sympathy with the * pale, sickly mope,” 

as she called Cnenguee.: sit the 3 @ young voamnive ener- 
ge were secretly di ing forte comforting | Hdith 
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fascinating of young wonien. The oo red hair 
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perpetual deformity, is now a shape that, 


And all this time Lady 
rather overvalues,'the “ power of 
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every week. The old 
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not refuse even him, 
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heavenly ray,” thinks and talks of our lovely heroine as 


“poor little Edith, the carrotty cripple,” doomed to 
Peal hood. : 
er thi ter, Ida, is now in her second 


season, 
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Arthur, she seized her opportunity when Mrs. Croft 
vin-the kitchen, and putting on 
‘and her hooded plaid cloak, she sallie 


h ; 
‘ The paths of the villa garden had been swept, the 
toad tothe little hanilet was trodden down; and it was 
not till Edith got out into the open country that she 
began, fo fear-that ‘she ‘shotld never find the road 
Everything looked so different ; 


HALF-HOURS WITH NEW BOOKS. 


Wro was in the coffin? We-know. Jean Valjean. 
He had arranged how to exist in it 
Every combination had 
He counted, as Faichelevent had done,’ on Father 
Mestienne. After Fauchelevent had nailed the lid over 
him, he felt himself first lifted up, next in motion. By 
the cessation of jolting, he was.aware that, they had 
left the paved streets, and were on the boulevard. By 
essed that they were passing over 
the Pont d’Austerlitz. At the first stoppage, he under- 
he cemetery; at the 
i “We are at the grave.” 

Suddenly he felt the coffin laid held of—and then came 
about the boards} that of the 

y which it was to be let down. 
Then followed g sort of vertigo; probably the burial 
folk had allowed the coffin to balance, and had let the 
When his senses came back, 
he was lying in a horizontal position and quite still. 
of the grave. A’ voice lifted | p. 
e grave, cold and solemn. He 
other so slowly that he could | 6¢ 
» he could not, under- 
over him, Valjean 


through the ya cage 
country, of w. eo, knew eve 
we y her. “To add to: her Penn a fierce north. 
wind set in, and chilled her young’ blood; down, too, in 
blinding bewildering drifts came the snow. 
On, on, on, for a full hour plodded 
then the sudden conviction forced itself upon her mind 
that she had lost. her way ; that Arthur would think 
had not eared to meet him); that the cold was numbing 
her limbs, awd rendering further progress impossible; 
desolate, half-dead with ex- 
very likely to be frozen to 
dful conviction forced itself upon 
her mind, her strength and endurance gave way at once, 
and she sank down ab the outskirts of that forest through 


Tater, on their way home from 


a hoarse sound rubbin 


that shewas weary, 


head down first. * 


which her pathway la 
There, some hours 
work with their yoked bullocks, two w 
her, as they thought, frozem to death, 
ngs to wo he Bellevue,” 
is that pretty young English 
kindly when we meet her 
“And gave us somethin 
ois GA» re a4 the 
wrap her up, Pp her on 
the villa. She’s numbed 


catch them all, though, being Latin. 
on 
heard something which fell 
bably holy water. ; 
over. ~ A little more “patiénce. 
Fauchelevent will make Mestienne drunk. 
left; Then Fauchelevent will come back by himself, 
and I shall getaway. Y ! 
The ‘deep voice began 
The boy's voice answered, 


who always smiles so “ 
~ A oy Sgt , “It must be nearly 


drink her health the 


harrette;and take 
and asleep, but-I don’t believe 


the Swiss woodcutters raised the half- 
ing her on their rustic truck, hur- 
ried away with her to 
(To be continued in our newt.) 


away. “They are going,” 
At that instant he heard 
above his head a sound which seemed to him like thun- 
der,—earth thrown on the coffin. A second throwi 
of the holes through which he ha 
breathed was choked. A third throwing of carth ; and 
There are strong events which will 
master the strongest human being. Jean Valjean lost 
all consciousness.—Les Misérables. 
LOUIS XVI, AND THD BARBER, 

An anecdote of another sort, which had lingered in 
his memory from th 
sense of the ridiculous, 











POPPING CORN. 


Anp there they sat a ing corn, 
John Stiles and Susan Cutter; 

John Stiles as stout.us any ox, 
And Susan fat as butter. 


And there they sat and shelled the corn, 
And raked and stirred the fire, 

And talked of different kinds of 
i their chairs up nig! 


Then Susan she the po 
Joln he shook the popper, 
their faces grew as red 
As saucepans made of. copper, 


And then they shelled and popped and 
And kinks. of fun a poking, ale, 
And he haw-hawed at her remarks, 
. And she laughed at his joking, 
And still they popped, and still th 
(John’s month was like a oy te 
And stirred the fire and s 
And shook and shook 


The clock strack nine, the clock'struck ten, 
— popping; v 
It struck eleven, and then struck twelve, 
And still nosigns of stopping. 
And John he ate, and Sue she thought 
The corn did pop and 
Till John cried out, “Th 
Why, Susan, whiat’s the matter ?”’ 


Said she, “John Atiles, it’s one o’elocks 
geation; 


I'm sick ofall this po 
Why don't:yon pop 


barber, named 
dress ruke. ‘“ How well I 
recollect the little man,” said he to the writer, when we 
were wandering through the deserted chambers af the 
old homestéad, soon to be a mass of undistinguishable 
rubbish, “with his moist eye, as he stood before my 
hand, all alive with excite. 
of the execution of Louis the 
I was but nine years old, the scene is as 
freshly b me as if it were 
shame, Mr. 
‘wasn’t it a shame 
him come to this co: 
have ‘come over here, 


father on this spot, wig in 
ment at the first tidangs 
Sixteenth 


? Only think— i 
small p 


‘To Coxe, who was a little prone td crook the elbow; 
ry, with drmk ad Udi 

¢ remove. from a 
of the little barber, 


gga Bi a small 

was, per 

throne... It was, at least, 

to his credit he it spoke: 

rathless stroke of the tine. —Life of Irving. 
TEARS, REAL AND ARTIFICIAL. 


“themeetves and the epecte 

and 

« We have read, in- 
hly carried away by his 


dagger home to the hilt in his 
his character to: the 
tittide, according to the 
Stage rulés. -On the otherhand, one of 
our foremost English actors—Young, the tragedian— 
merited severe censure when he sobbed aloud at. the 
e and gesture of Mrs. Siddons, and was 
reealled to a sense of his responstbili 
piece, by the stern admonition of the great 
din a thrilling whisper* Mr. Young, 
Women have often an extraordi- 


weeping. ‘It helps 


d, of an actor so 
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Lovgs For A Wirs, 
your wife, and your admiratiouw of her, not in nonsensi¢al 
compliment; not in picking-up her handkerchief or her 
glove, or in carrying her fan; not, though you have the 
U anging trinkets or baubles w 
making yourself. fool ; by .winking a 
with her foibles, or follies, or faults: but show 


provement, riper years 
—Show love for 


command. yourself!” We 
“talent. for. shedding. tears. I 
so. ‘Tears are not without their 


not to seed overmuch 


: such as to convince her | sho’ 
» He whois the flatterer of ‘his wife 
only prepares her ears for the h 
donde, io the Bore chat oa 
, is the you can use 
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band cheerfully toil by day, break ‘his rest | f 
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SOMETHING ABOUT GEORGE PEABODY. 


Tis gentleman, whose name has become a house- 
hold word in England, is a fine illustration of what 
en ‘than may achieve under adverse circumstances, 
He was born in 1795, “at Danvers, Massachusetts, 
America, His parents were r, and what education 
he got in. early life was. obtained at the district 
school .in the neighbourhood of his home. At the 
age of thirteen he» became clerk for a grocer, and 
remained with him about three years: At ‘sixteen he 
was clerk with his brother, Afterwards he went with 
an uncle to George Town. There he attracted the 
attention of a capitalist named Riggs, with whom he 
went into business—Riggs furnishing the money, and 
Peabody the brains. The house was removed to Bal- 
timore, and, prospered so well, that branches were 
established in New York and Philadelphia, In 1827 he 
went to England to buy goods, ang there formed many 
acquaintances with its leadingmerchants and politicitns. 
He took up: his anent residence in England in 
1837, and tea gy connection with the house of 
, Riggs, and Co., in 1839. He rendered im- 
po service in preventing the complete prostration 
Ameriean . securities, and particularly those of 
Maryland, in London, in 1887,’ but refused all eom- 
msation for what he did. While he has lived in 
his establishment has been a head-quarters for 
Americans, whom he has always welcomed with a 
er The princdly ‘ioe of £150,000 he 
just to the destitute sondon, is nob the 
?| first evidence of ‘his public-spirited generosity. In 
1852 he sent a tonst to a semi-centennial festival at his 
native town, Danvers, which was to be opened at the 
table. It. was,.“‘ Education,.a debt to future genera- 
tions,”—~and to pay his ‘share of the debt, he inclosed 
20,000 dollars, to be expended 'in establishing an insti- 
tute, library, and lyceum for the town. The sum has 
since been increased to 60,000 dollars, with 10,000 dol- 
lars additional for a branch library at North Danvers. 
Mr. Peabody subscribed 10,000 dollars toward the first 
Grinnell expedition in the Arctic seas in search for 
Dr, Franklin. , In 1856 he gave 300,000 dollars; with # 
pledge to make it 500,000, for the establisliment of an 
institute at Baltimore, to be devoted to science, litera. 
ture, and art. His name is thus made synonymous with 
good works, 






























A SKYLARK PREACHING A SERMON. 


THERE is no such thing as a song-bird natural to Ans 
tralia ; there are birds who chatter, birds who shridk, but 
no bird that sings. Well, there was a young man who 
went out from England as a gold-digger, and was lucky 

h to make some money, and prudent enough to 
keep it. He ned a “store,” (a kind of rough shop, 
where everything, from candles to coffins, are sold) at a 
place called “ Tne Ovens,” a celebrated gold-feld, 
about two hundred eee Som, mesipersees Still con. 
tinuing to prosper, he, like a dutiful son, wrote home 
for his father and mother to;come to him, and, if they 
possibly could, to bring with them a lark. So a lark 
was procured, and in due time the old folks and thefr 
feathered. c took slip, and departed from Lug. 
land. » The: man, however, took the voyage #0 
much to heart;'that he died, but the old woman and 
the lark landed in sound health at Melbourne, and 
were speedily forwarded to Mr. Wilsted’s store, at 















It was on a Tuesday when they arrived, and the next 
morning the lark was hung outside the tent, and ab 
once’ commenced piping up. The effect was electric. 
Sturdy di men, with hairy faces and great 
brown hands—paused_ in the midst of their work, and 
listened reverently. Dranken, brutal diggers left un- 
finished the blasphemous sentence, and looked bewil- 
dered and ashamed, Far and near the news spread like 
lightning—* Have yon heard ‘the lark?” “Is it true, 
mate, that there is 1 real English skylark up at Jack 
Wilsted’s?” So it went on fr three days, and then 
came Sunday morning. Such a sight had not been 
seen since the first spadefal of the golden earth had 
been turned! From every quarter—cust, west, north 
and south—from far hills, from creekstwenty miles 
away, came @ steady concourse of great rough Wnglish> 
men, all brushed and washed as decent as possible, 
The movement was by no means preconcerted, as was 
evident from the half-ashamed expression of every 
man’s face, There they were, however, and theirerrand 
was, to hear the lark! Nor were they disappointed. 
There, perched in his wood and iron pulpit, was the 
little mimister, and, as though aware of the importance 
of thetask before him, he plumed his crest, and hftin, 

his voice, sang them a sermon. It was a wonderfu 
sight to py three or four poe mt some 
reclining on the ground, some sitting with thefr arms 
on their knees and nate heads on their hands, some 
leaning the trees with their eyes closed, so that 
the better fancy themselves at home and in 

idst of English corn-fields oice more ; but sitting, 
standing, or lying, all were equally quiet and attentive, 
and when, ,an hour's steady preaching, the lark 
left off, his carenseeenely aeenen' Oty ome ome 
epirited, ps, on w much happmer 
hey pond oxi 3 Home Pete. 
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